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I once had a neighbor who used to confide 
to me her difficulties in making financial ends 
connect. 
they 


Privately I used to marvel how 
ever came within hailing, let alone 
distance. It her methods of 
that awakened my _ surprise. 
No made-over dish ever appeared upon her 
table, and she spoke, apparently with pride, 
of flinging away each day enough good food 
to feed a second family. 

When I recently read the statement of a 
writer that her manuscripts after six rejec- 
tions were consigned to the waste basket as 
“dead ones” I was reminded of my former 
bill-besieged neighbor and her problems, and 
wondered if my fellow-worker upon the type- 
writer realized that literary left-overs may 


tying, 
housekeeping 


was 


be readily and profitably 
petizing dishes. 

More years ago than I am going to tell, a 
lonely, country-bred girl, struggling with the 
trials of a first plunge into city business life, 
used to sit on a park bench half an hour 
each evening as she returned from work and 
write bit by bit a story suggested by her new 
surroundings. It was written for compan- 
ionship and with little idea of publication. 
It was padded with crude, school-girl phil- 
osophy, and ran recklessly to some 25,000 
words — but of that she was unaware, for 
she had never heard of counting 
Finally she sent the manuscript to a pub- 
lisher who sent it back, and to another who 
did the and then she decided that 
stenography and not literature was her 
forte, and buried the manuscript in the bot- 
tom of a drawer ; but, mark you, she did not 
throw it away. 


converted into ap- 


words. 


same, 


Ten later I dug that story up, 
laughed over it a bit (although it was not 
at all funny ), had some trouble in not cry- 
ing over it a bit (although it was not very 
pathetic ), cut out all the school-girl philos- 
ophy (although I did, and do, like it best of 
all), gave a perkier twist to the tail of the 
tale, baptized it afresh, and sent it to Street 
& Smith, who paid me $125 for it and said 
they could use more of the same kind. They 
can’t get it, alas, because the girl who wrote 
that romantic screed is dead long ago, and 
the woman risen from her ashes has other 
things to say, but one attribute of the girl 
still lives in the woman and that is an un- 
dying hostility toward waste of any sort. 

One of the first .bits of my work ever ac- 
cepted was an article submitted to 
Housekeeping. It 1,600 words, and ta. 


years 


Good 
was 
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my surprise the check was only $6, but I 
was glad to appear in so good a magazine 
upon any terms. I did feel badly, though, 
when the article appeared cut to about 600 
words, the rest having gone into the editor's 
waste-basket ; but, true to my nature, I put 
carefully away my original draft of the one 
thousand words that had not been used, and 
years afterward found that those one thous- 
and words exactly fitted into a leading ar- 
ticle for a department I was then conducting 
in Everywoman’s World — a left-over, but 
just what was needed to combine with the 
fresh material. 

Then there was the first story I ever sold, 
which the Munsey Company took upon its 
seventh trip and its fourth re-writing ; and 
there was the suffrage sketch, written while 
I was in England, which everything from 
the Saturday Evening Post to the Woman's 
Journal turned down — something like six- 
teen trips in all — yet which finally found 
favor in the eyes of a newspaper editor ; and 
there was the article on London 
which could find a friend 


omnibuses 
nowhere until I 


made the advertisements on the vehicles its 
principal feature and sold it to a well known 
advertising journal. 

Over and over again I have resurrected 
manuscripts that have proved worthless as 
fiction or as literary articles and found in 
them material that could be reconstructed 
so as to interest the editor of some business 
periodical. The pay for such an article 
might be only a few dollars, but it would at 
least reimburse me for stamps used in seek- 
ing a more ambitious market, and leave a 
little margin of consolation for previous dis- 
appointments. 

Perhaps some day I shall go through my 
files and throw away some of their contents, 
but I doubt it. They are stale, I admit, but 
they were never unwholesome, and bit by bit 
I'll take them out, combine them with this 
or that fresh material, add tastier seasoning, 
give them new names, and some of those 
warmed-over literary dishes may be con- 
sumed with relish by the very same editors 
who loftily rejected them when fresh. 

E. Gale. 


Detroit, Mich Frances 


PENCIL PICTURES. 


In our newspaper printshop Monday is our 


Following the relaxation of Sun- 
day the merchants have not planned any ad- 
vertising campaigns for the week, and when 
the ad. man goes around they generally 
say :— 

“ Lemme 


Jonah day. 


‘lone till I have time to think. 
Come ‘round in the morning.” 

In consequence the Monday’s issue is a lean 
paper, so far as advertising goes, and I notice 
it’s pretty much the same regarding news. 
Some of our folks have advocated cutting 
out ‘the Blue Monday issue altogether, and 
using that day for getting steam up for the 
succeeding issues of the week. 

The writer has his Blue Monday, the same 
as the ad. man and the merchant, only it is 


likely to be Blue Monday with him every 


day in the week. I once read a legend about 
a desperate writer who made a bargain with 
the devil to think up for him a high-class 
plot for a story every day. The deal was 
terminated when the writer took a notion to 
use his partner as the main character in a 
book he was getting out. The devil objected 
— said he had too much notoriety already. 

On Blue Monday it seems there’s nothing 
doing. The town is asleep, the people are 
dull, even the air has quit stirring. In the 
circumstances what is there for a writer to 
do? He hasn't the money to travel to where 
big things are breaking loose. If he had the 
cash to travel he’d find somebody there ahead 
of him, and the story already written. 

The Big Story is within you. 
thousand miles away. 


It's not a 
It’s within your own 








reading, your own knowledge, right at hand 
awaiting you. Country, forest, stream, town, 
and city — the scene makes no difference. 
The Mill on the Floss had no mountain back- 
ground, no towering skyscraper building, no 
marshaling of armed hosts. The scene was 
a quiet countryside, an old watermill, simple 
rustic characters ; but what a drama it was ! 
Balzac loved to pitch his writing tent among 
quiet country people. Dickens’s “Tale o£ 
Two Cities” was not a masterpiece of drama- 
tic action because the Terror o’ershadowed 
it, but because of the people he created. 

When the writer sits down determined to 
work Blue Monday or any other day, the un- 
seen fairies fetch material to him after a cer- 
tain amount of travail ; but he must have 
faith, must believe it will come, and believing 
he works with sincerity and efficiency. 

Of course, good writing is simply good 
thinking. When we say of a person, “ He 
writes well,” it means he thinks well. Good 
writing is not easy. No one conceives a mas- 
terpiece in a few moments’ study. Around 
the root idea the forces from somewhere clus- 
The master 
must pay the price. How to think? That 
is the question. Correct thinking comes not 
only from profound study and experienced 
observation, but from a mind and body pure 
and sound. You can detect the false note in 
the unclean like a discord on the harp. 

In the future literature will come back to 
its own, because of satiety at the trivial. You 
know and I know that the rules of success 
today do not encourage men and women to 
give the best that is in them. The editors 
are wise. They know their people and they 
buy what the people like to read. A man 
came to me the other day with a magazine 
containing a story which he enthusiastically 
declared was the smartest thing he had ever 
read. The climax was citing a passage of 
Scripture that did not exist. Years before 
Mark Twain had used the same method, and 
doubtless the editor who bought the later 
story knew it, but he also judged that but 
few would recall that Mark Twain was the 
first with the idea, or if they did it would n't 
hurt much. He bought the story simply as a 
cold business proposition, and it found the 
favor he knew it would, despite of Mark 
Twain being the pioneer. 


ter, slowly, almost painfully. 
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A book that sold upward of a million had 
for a hero a man who thrust from him a bad 
woman who loved him, and whom he might 
have saved without any complication with his 
real sweetheart. Not a _ person I know 
who read that book took the trouble to 
analyze that “hero” and discover what a 
cad he was. They simply said the book was 
“oreat !” 

Some day the American public will take 
time to sit down and think. It will ask if 
what has been denominated “popular” has 
helped it along the way to right thinking 
Then will come a demand for the work of 
the old high priests long since gone and well- 
nigh forgotten. The quack writer with his 
cap and bells, his tall fine-looking hero who 
can lick everybody in sight and outshoot Ser- 
geant York, the beautiful heroine who 
shines Mary Pickford, with all the clap-trap 
paraphernalia of the melodrama, will be 
brought to the bar of judgment. The clog 
dance and the beautiful heroine who just hap- 
pens in at the bloody combat in the last chap- 
ter and throws her arms around the 
will have run their course. 

The editors know good literature all right, 
and when the public gets ready for it they 
will see to it that the supply is at hand. It 
may be the great tragedy overseas will bring 
about the renaissance soon, because men who 
have fought across the rough edges of “No 
Man’s Land” will not be interested 
“heroes” who wear purple socks and hang 
around parlors during business hours. Nor 
will the fellow always posing with a “ gun” 
in his hand excite them. One of the 
things I have read in recent years came from 
a soldier, a Major who was promoted to 
Lieutenant-Colonel after the Argonne. His 
simple sketch was entitled “The Night Be- 
fore the Battle.” He wrote of the soldiers 
and tthe scenes about the camp, just as they 
were, interpreting the heart of the fighting 
man with a reverent touch. It was real litera- 
ture, though the officer had never done any- 
thing in that line before. The welcome ac- 
corded by many editors in the United States 
showed a wholesome appreciation that augurs 
well for the new dispensation, a dispensation 
when wordcraft will step aside and mind and 
heart become the guiding star. 

Macon, Mo. Edgar White. 


out- 


victor 


best 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
\\RITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


In the July Writer the suggestion was 
made in an editorial that offers of prizes for 
manuscripts are often announced with such 
short limitation of time that the offers can- 





not come to the attention of writers gen- 
erally. There have just been two examples 
of this. G. P. Putnam's Sons offered a prize 
of $250 for the best list of fifty short stories 
published (in either books or magazines ) be- 
tween January 1, 1900, and June 30, 1919, in 


the United States, — excluding translations, 
two-part stories, and stories by Kipling and 
O. Henry, — but the offer was made in 


August and with the provision that lists must 
be mailed not later than August 30. Simi- 
larly, the Books and the Book World section 
of the New York Sun offered $300 in prizes 
for the four best letters — one from any one 
in a publishing house on any phase of book- 
publishing ; one by any author on any phase 
of book-writing ; one by any bookseller on 
any phase of book-selling ; and one by any- 
body on any book or bocks published in 1919. 
Many of the readers of THE WRITER would 
have been interested in this offer, but the an- 
nouncement was not made until the end of 
August, and it stipulated that the letter must 
be received by the editor of Books and the 
Book World by October 1. The Forum also 
recently announced a prize offer for manu- 
scripts with so short a time allowed that it 
was not possible to bring it to the attention 
of writers generally, including the readers of 
Tne Writer. If editors or publishers wish 
to make a general appeal, they should allow 
ample time for their prize contests. 


+ 
* * 


A subject of practical interest to writers is 
discussed in this letter, pubiished in the New 
York Times : — 

In an age where price elevation is a current 
topic and where the H. C. of L. momentarily 
becomes higher, I wonder if any one has con- 
sidered these things in connection with the 
magazine writers — those, I should say, who de- 
pend entirely upon their pens and their friends 
the editors for a livelihood ? It is a well known 
fact that the writer is in a curious predicament. 
He (or she) finds all living expenditures ad- 
vance, but can find no way of meeting this ad- 
vance save by doubling the fiction output. 
Labor, abstractly speaking, has protected its own 
by threats and strikes. The magazine writer has 
no means similar to this he may employ. Busi- 
ness houses have increased the salaries of their 
employees, but, with few exceptions, magazines 
have not raised their word rate. How, then, 
may the author meet ani keep up with the daily 
increase in _prices? He 1s only human, he is 
limited to just so many ideas and to so much 


pag hymen 





pope ste 





work. And, above all, he is entitled to a voice 
and a right to be heard. It is perfectly true the 
screen has thrown opportunities in his way 
which, a few years ago, were not to be had or 
enjoyed, but here the competition offsets the 
benefits accruing. I ask any magazine writer 
to step forward and solve the difficulty. 

Any magazine writer who will step for- 
ward and solve the difficulty will earn enthu- 
siastic gratitude. 

. bs * 

As the editor of the Atlantic Monthly says, 
“It is pleasant to contemplate the enthusiasm 
of a true lover of literature for a master 
work, whether it is the product of his own or 
somebody else’s brain,” but the Atlantic has 
not vet printed the poem referred to in this 
letter : — 

Editor of Atlantic Monthly — Dear Sir: I 
send to you under separate cover my poem en- 
titled “The Rejected Voice.” 

If you care to read and review this book, and 
keep it, I should be pleased. 

“The Rejected Voice” is the most profound 
and poignant: hymn that has emanated from the 
heart of man since the birth of “ The Book of 

Job.” For sheer artistry, also, it shines un- 


equaled, yet there lives not anywhere today a 
leader of literature noble enough to make known 
unto the world its worth. 


“He picked up her hand, which she had 
carelessly left lying on the sofa near his,” 
writes Robert W. Chambers in a story, and 
3ert Leston Taylor justly comments : “ Care- 
less is the word.” 


. 
* * 


Mr. Munsey, advertising one of his news- 
paper story features, says: “It shows the 
wreck of a family, a girl widowed at fifteen 
— A fascinating study !” and John D. Wells 
makes the just comment, “It must be!” 


\ pamphlet published by J. Broadfield 
Warren, 602 West 146th street, New York 
City, prints in parallel columns seventy-three 
octavo pages of matter to show that much of 
the material of the book, “The Redemption 
of the Disabled,” by Garrard Harris, was 
taken, without direct credit, from the book, 
“The Evolution of a National System of 
Vocational Re-education for Disabled Sol- 
diers and Sailors,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
published by the Federal Board for Voca- 
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tional Education. Copies of the McMurtrie 
book — a volume of 320 pages — may be had 
without cost upon application to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Ouray 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

*"* 

“Publishing a book of verse,” aptly says 
Don Marquis, “is like dropping a rose leaf 
down the Grand Cafion of the Colorado and 
waiting to hear the echo.” 

- 3 = 

THe Writer has received within the last 
few months inquiries or subscription orders 
from China, the Canal Zone, Australia, the 
Philippines, Cuba, the Belgian Congo, Jamaica, 
Switzerland, Rhodesia, Madagascar, Chile, 
Porto Rico, Japan, Calcutta, South Africa, 
West Africa, Russia, aad the Federated Malay 


States. “How far that little candle throws 
ars 








his beams ! W. H. H 
> 
QUERIES, 
{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 


of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 


It has always been impressed upon me that 
one of the rules of zood English, and one 
of the essentials of gvod composition, was 
to avoid beginning a sentence with a con- 
junction, “especially ‘and’ or ‘but.’” 

The perusal of modern editorials leads me 
to infer that this rule is obsolete. Leaving 
out of the question its continual infringe- 
ment in magazine articics and stories, (in a 
story in Collier’s, for instance, “and” be- 
gins three sentences on one page), I wish 
to call attention to the editorial pages of 
some of the leading New York dailies. The 
Sun is supposed to be a model of perfect 
English, yet it repeatedly uses one of the con- 
junctions, “and” or “ but,” to begin an edi- 
torial sentence. The ‘Tribune seems to be 
the greatest offender in this respect, if it js 
an offence. On one day it had five editorial 
sentences beginning with “and,” and three 
with “but,” and the day before it had no 
fewer than twelve editorial sentences begin- 
ning with “and” or “but.” The average | 
have found to be about six a day. 

Have the rules of grammar and composi- 
tion changed, or are our editorial writers no 
longer to be looked up to as models of good 
English ? A. Caulkins. 

New York, N. Y. 

{ The use of “and” or “but” at the begin- 


ning of sentences should be discouraged, and 
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is avoided, as a rule, by good writers, but 
there are cases in which the use of these con- 
junctions in this way may be allowed. In 
most cases where the words appear in print 
wrongly used the remedy would be to run the 
two sentences together, separated by a semi- 
colon. Sometimes, however, there is a dis- 
tinct break in the line of thought, as, for in- 
stance, when a paragraph ends with a state- 
ment to which the writer wishes to 
opposition. 
good 


express 
In that case there seems to be no 
reason why the following paragraph 
should not begin with “ but,” to make the op- 
position clear. To be sure, the sentence ‘n 
such a case as “ But the American makes no 
such statement of the facts” might be 
written : “ The American, however, makes no 
such statement of the facts” ; but there is a 
question whether the sentence beginning with 
“but” is not more forcible. There is less ex- 
cuse generally for the use of “and” at the 
beginning of a sentence. Sometimes — as, 
for instance, in a series of paragraphs com- 
menting on a series of quotations — the use 
of “and” at the beginning of paragraphs may 
be allowable, or even advisable, but in most 
the use of a 


cases sometimes 


of a comma, before “and,” with the two sen- 


»semi-coion, or 


tences joined into one, is to be preferred. — 
WwW. H. H.] 


(1) What magazines are most likely to 
accept stories from a new author ? 

(2) How much is usually paid by the 
various magazines for stories of average 
merit ? E. R. P. 

[ (1) There are no that are 
more likely than others to accept stories from 
new authors. 


Magazines 


A new author has as good a 
chance as an old one to get a story printed 
in any magazine, if the story is acceptable to 
the editor. In fact, of two stories equally 
good the editor may prefer the new author's 
story, because he can get it cheaper. All 
magazines are printing stories from new au- 
thors all the time. 
thing. 


Acceptability is the main 

(2) There is no price “usually paid by the 
various magazines for f average 
merit.” Prices paid vary from little or 
nothing to large amounts, depending on the 
policy of the periodical, the value set by the 


stories ot 


editor upon the manuscript, and the fame of 
the author. —w. H. H.] 





- 
> 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is 
Writer for 


open to readers of Tue 
the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.) 


Speaking of a proofreader’s tribulations, 
Macmillan’s Pocket Poems from 
Shelley and Keats, page 87, line 19, contains 


Classics, 


this gem :- 
** Alas ! 


Nor piece within nor calm around, 


I have not hope nor health, 


The little book is much used in schools, and 


was set up and electrotyped in 1900 and re- 

printed seven times up to 1912, according to 

a statement on the title sheet. Hl’. F. Leavell. 
Suxitan, Wash. 


California has a State Poet Laureate, made 
such by legislative action recorded in Chapter 
61, California Statutes of 1919, p. 1537, as fol- 
lows :- 


Whereas, Ina Coolbrith, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has brought prominently to the attention 
of the world the glories end beauties of Califor- 
nia’s fruits and flowers, its climate, its scenery, 
its wealth and possibilities, through her many 
eontributed to the high 
literature, thereby winning the 
admiration and gratitude of all loyal Californians, 
and is truiy 


brilliant poems, and has 
standing of our 
deserving cf our favorable 
therefore, be it 
the senate, the assembly 

Coolbrith 
honorary 
Poet 


most 
recognition and mention ; 

Resolved, by 
ring, that Ina 
and given the 


concur- 
be hereby recognized 
title of The 
of California. 


Loved 
Laurel-Crowned 


As the 
Writers’ 


new president of the Missouri 
Guild, J. Breckenridge Ellis, of 
Plattsburg, Mo., has issued a special number 
of the Missouri Writers’ Guild News, which 
he has filled with interesting matter relating 
to the work and lives of Guild members. A 
report of the annual meeting of the Guild in 
May summarizes an address by Barton W. 
Currie, editor of the Country Gentleman, on 
“The Three-Stick Masterpiece, or the Test 


of Things Well Done.” “More writers are 
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discovered through the quality of their short 
material than in any other way — through the 
work that shows pains and care,” said Mr. 
Currie early in his talk, “ yet the short manu- 
scripts that come to our editorial office are of 
as poor a quality as can be turned out. I 
have had the subject of ‘the three-stick mas- 
terpiece’ in mind ever since I began ex- 
amining contributed manuscripts. Our office 
examines from 30,000 to 50,000 manuscripts 
a year, and every editorial office that is trying 
to maintain a certain standard finds, as we 
do, that all of the shorter material, 1,000 
to 2,500 words in length, is of an inferior 
grade. The writers seem to think that all short 
contributions should be dashed off.” To make 
clear the value of the short cleverly-written 
article, Mr. Currie went back to the days when 
he worked for seventeen 
New York newspapers. 


years on various 
“* Boss’ Clark of the 
Sun,” he said, “never picked a space writer 
until he had proved his ability to handle ‘the 
three-stick masterpiece.’ Mr. Pulitzer, of the 
World, give. Aifty-dollar prizes for 
two- and three-stick stories that he approved 
of. David Graham Phillips, who grew to be 
a very popular novelist, 
after fifteen 
writing 


would 


learned to write 
years of newspaper 
letters to himself in the 
shortest possible form, eliminating adjectives 
and phrases he was fond of. The salutation 
was then omitted from the letters, which be- 
came editorials. After nearly a year Mr. 
Pulitzer printed one of his editorials, and 
then another, and Phillips became a leading 
editorial writer for the World.” A _ frequent 
complaint to the Country Gentleman, Mr. Cur- 
rie said, was that the and articles 
It was, however, impossible to 
get the short material. “ Those who can take 
pains with little things write to 
length,” he insisted. “We have a 
people regularly employed. Most of them we 
chose, not for one big story or piece or work, 
but because they repeatedly offered us short 
stuff of extraordinary quality.” Urging 
writers to be persistent, Mr. Currie said : “I 
once received eighty dollars for a manuscript 
I sent out for the sixty-first time. The ideal 
length for a short 6,000 to 7,000 
words. This is short enough to admit of pub- 
lication by the average magazine and long 


editorials 
work, by 


stories 
were too long. 


can any 


score of 


story is 





enough to admit of adequate treatment of a 
theme without being too long. 
try Gentleman, 
make about 4,000 words the ideal length.” 
Discussing the question, “Why a Manu- 


For the Coun- 


our make-up requirements 


script Is Rejected,” Mr. Sedgwick of the 
Atlantic Monthly is quoted as saying: “lf 
Il am not interested in a manuscript I never 
print it, regardless of the number of people 
to whom it might appeal.” 

Ray Long, of the Cosmopolitan, says that 
a story by Edwin Balmer which had been 
rejected by seventeen editors was accepted 
by the eighteenth editor approached, at the 
highest price Mr. Balmer had received for a 
short story up to that time, and in ‘addition 
the editor ordered four more stories along 
similar lines. 

Mr. Nathan, of the Smart Set, says : “We 
take the best that offers and authors would 
help us a lot if they offered less common- 


place and stupid stuff. Anything that is 
thoroughly new is doubly welcome. Poetry ? 
We print twenty or thirty poems every 


month, and a good many of them get into 
the anthologies ; but don’t send us sentimen- 
tal things of the Poet’s Corner variety ; we 
are tired of odes to the meadow thrush, and 
war songs <-guing that the death of a sol- 
dier is a grief to his mother, and clumsy at- 
tempts at vers libre, and lyrics of amour in 
which ‘heart’ rhymes with ‘part.’’ 

Ellis Parker Butler tells how, after for a 
long time he had been receiving ten dollars 
apiece for his stories, he decided one day to 
send them to another magazine. The first 
story brought him $75 and another $300, and 
the stories were of the same length and 
Then his first magazine asked : “ Why 
have you left us?” and offered Mr. Butler 
a higher price than he had been getting else- 
where. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


’ 


merit. 


Shadowland ( Brooklyn ) is now conduct- 
ing an amateur photography contest, details 
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of which are presented in the first issue of 
Shadowland’s present espe- 
need is for unusual one-act playlets. 
These must be distinctly out of the ordinary. 
The magazine is also in the market for short 
stories touching upon either the theatre or 
the motion-picture studio, poetry, humorous 
verse, and short fillers’ 


the magazine. 
cial 


The Motion Picture Magazine and _ the 
Motion Picture Classic ( Brooklyn ) do not 
use short but the magazines are in 
the market for short fillers, poetry, and hu- 


morous verse. 


The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is very much in the market for detec- 
tive and mystery stories, also yarns dealing 
with under-world life. 


stories, 


Length limits may be 
anywhere from 1,500 to 80,000 words. 


Table Talk, the National 
( Cooperstown, N. Y.), 
something dealing 


Food 
would be 
either with the culinary 
side of homemaking, or with such topics of 
interest as might be considered “ table-talk 
subjects,” that is, subjects for discussion at 
the table, home-keeping items, or, in short, 
anything that would particularly appeal to 
the home-maker and home-lover. 


Magazine 
glad of 


The Weekly (Chicago ) wants 
some 1,800-word feature material on subjects 
of interest to 
chief 


Woman's 


women for its 
each week. The 
humorous stories of 


These 


broad-minded 
non-fiction 
magazine 
1,800 
dialogues. 


article 
also needs 


words or less. should not be 


Wohelo (New York) is anxious for 
stories which would appeal to girls of from 
Adventure, college 
with a wholesome love 
types Wohelo ‘still 
offers prizes of two dollars and one dollar 
for short stories, poems, and essays written 
by Camp Fire Although the editor 
still suggests subjects, contributors are not 
limited to these subjects, but may write about 
anything that they wish. 


sixteen to twenty years. 


stories, or stories 


motive are the desired. 


girls. 


The Southerner (New Orleans) wants 


short stories and articles, especially articles 
on the merchant marine, Central and South 


tobacco, Southern com- 
fact, anything of interest. to 
Southerners. Some good serials also are 
needed, and only the best poetry. Every- 
thing written for the magazine must have a 
distinct bearing on the South, but need not 
be by Southern writers. Very little historical 


America, cotton, 


merce, — in 


matter is wanted. 


Refrigeration (1126 Candler Building, At- 
lanta, Ga.) wants interesting articles dealing 
with ice-making, refrigerating, cold storage, 
kindred subjects. Any matter that 
would be read by men who make ice or 
others interested in mechanical refrigeration 


and 


will be given prompt consideration. 


The Woman's Review ( Syracuse ), a new 
magazine, is in the market for fiction suited 
to woman’s interests. 


The Copywriters Service Bureau, 42 Pine 
Street, Providence, R. I., has taken over the 
Department of the Weybosset 
Investment Company, and writes, buys, and 
advertising all kinds, 
addition, supplies feature articles to business 
Along with the era of high prices 
has come a greatly increased cost of doing 


Copywriting 


sells copy of and, in 


papers. 


business, and, as a result, there is a steadily 
demand both for literature that 
salespeople the information they 
need to increase their sales efficiency, and for 


growing 
gives the 


literature that will create among customers 
The demand is not 


ne 
Silk 


a desire to buy goods. 


limited to any one kind of business. 


saws, insurance, stocks 
foods, the 


corporations, 


silverware, 
breakfast 
service 


hosiery, 
and service of 
that 
people buy, can be sold at lower cost if the 
right literature is used. Writers who 
have an intimate knowledge of some particu- 


bonds, 
public anything 


sales 


lar business, or who may have seen how the 
certain goods could be re- 
duced by the use of proper literature, and 
who can develop their idea in an interestingly 
written article of from 3,000 to 8,000 words, 
are asked to. submit 
Bureau, to be sold. 


cost of selling 


manuscripts to the 
The Bureau would pre- 
fer to have an outline of the article, with the 
price, submitted first. The rates paid de- 
pend upon the quality of the work. The 
larger number of new ideas a writer sends, 








the more money the Bureau can pay him, 
and when it comes to know his work better, 
it is in a position to give him a larger num- 
ber and a greater variety of special assign- 
ments. The Bureau prefers to have a writer 
place a price upon his work. 

Asia (New York), the Journal of the 
American Asiatic Association, is always giad 
to receive manuscripts on the Orient, going 
into the fundamentals of the life and char- 
acter of Eastern peoples in a human and per- 
The editors find that one difficulty 
in writing on the Orient is that the amateur 
traveler on first going to the East feels that 
his so entirely different 
any he has ever had, are quite new. As a 
matter of 
opposite — just the obvious things which, to 
the older hands on Eastern affairs, are an old 
story. 


sonal way. 


impressions, from 


fact, they are usually quite the 


The Blue Bird ( Cleveland ) is pretty well 
stocked with manuscripts, but the editor is 
always glad to consider nature material, par- 
ticularly when it is the result of personal 
observation, ramblings, or experiences. 
are sometimes bought for the 
Children’s Department, and the editor would 
be glad to consider some good, practical sug- 


Nature tales 


gestions or programs which could be used in 
nature work in schools. 


( Washington ) requires mat- 
naval affairs, the merchant 
marine, and America overseas, and the editor 
will be glad to 
human interest, 


Sea Power 


ter relating to 
examine short stories of 
exceeding words, 
relating to tragic or humorous personal ex- 
periences at sea. The magazine is not in 
the market for manuscripts of a general lit- 
erary character. 

The Speaking World (New 
York ) like very short stories 
tending to bring English-speaking people into 
closer bonds of comradeship. 


not 500 


English 


would some 


The New Success (New York) wants 
manuscripts that will stir ambition by ex- 
ample or precept, without being preachy. 


The 


wants 


Susiness 
presenting 


Nation’s 
articles 


( Washington ) 
large constructive 
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style, and 
magazine 


treated in an_ interesting 
poems of industry. The 
no fiction. 


ideas 
some 
prints 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Fourth avenue, New York) is not in 
market for individual manuscripts, as it runs 
everything in the form of a series, excepting 


the daily short story service, which is just 
now oversupplied. 


Gale’s Magazine ( Box 518, Mexico City, 
D.F., Mexico ), which removed from New 
York last fall, could use some good articles 
on politics, eugenics, or 
thought. 


socialism, new 


E. K. Robinson (15 Ashburton place, Room 
502, Boston ) will pay three dollars each for 
photographs relating to important 
and people in American 
Photographs must be suitable for reproduc- 


places, 
events, history. 


tion. 


The Canadian Boy is now owned by the 
Association, Ottawa, 
Canada, and is the official organ for Canada 
that Association. The editor is 
particular need of manuscripts at present, but 


Boy Scouts Ontario, 


for not in 


he will always consider promptly any sub- 
mitted, and return those not accepted. 


The Household Guest ( Chicago ) does not 
want any manuscripts sent to it at present 

The Nautilus Magazine ( Holyoke, Mass.) 
has no special needs. 

Today's Housewife ( Cooperstown, N. Y.) 
has no present needs. 

The Detective 
York ) is 


contest. 


Story Magazine ( New 
a $10,000 prize-story 
It will give $5,000 for the best de- 
70,000 to 80,000 


second 


conducting 


from 
for the 
$2,000 for the third best; and will buy any 
of the other stories that are judged avail- 
able. All stories should be sent to the 
tective Story Magazine, Prize-Story Contest, 
79 Seventh avenue, New York, on or before 
January I, 1920. 


tective story of 


words ; $3,000 best ; and 


De- 


W. Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., 48 Pall 
London, S. W., 1, England, announce 
first £750 prize novel competition : 
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prize, £350 ; second prize, £250 ; third prize, 
£150. All novels are eligible for the first 
two prizes, but one prize will, in any case, 
be allocated to a first novel. (A first novel 
is understood to be a novel written by an au- 
thor who has never oreviously had a work 
of fiction published in book form.) All 
submitted must be accompanied by 
the publishers’ blank, filled out and signed. 
No competitor may submit more than two 
stories, and each must be original work, and 


novels 


must not have been previously published in 
any form, or be a translation or adaptation 
Novels 


collaborators, but 


from a foreign writer. may be the 


work of will not be re- 
writer has 
fiction. 
Novels must be typewritten on one side of 


rarded as first novels if either 
x 


previously published a work of 
the paper, and should contain between 70,009 


and 100,000 words. Manuscripts must be 
signed by a pseudonym, and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the author's 
and address, in addition to the 


real name 


pseudonym. All rights in the three success- 
ful novels shall become the exclusive prop- 
erty of the publishers. Manuscripts must be 
March 31, 1920, 


received on or before 


marked on the outside, “ Novel Competition.” 


Under the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer 
an annual scholarship of the value of $1,500 
was founded to be awarded to the student 
f deemed the most 
talented and deserving, in order that he or 


of music in America 
she might continue study with the advantage 
European The Department 
Public Columbia Univer- 


© instruction. 


‘ 
I 
; 
i 


o Information of 
sity announces that the scholarship is open to 
both sexes, and that the winner is to be de- 
termined by a competition in 


Only compositions showing mastery of 


composition. 
har- 
mony and counterpoint and conceived in the 
more serious and extended musical forms —- 


sonata for one or more instruments, trio, 
quartette, etc., overture, symphonic poem — 
will be considered. Songs and piano pieces 
should not be sent. Applications on the 
form provided.by the University and accom- 
panied by manuscripts 
Secretary of Columbia University, 


York, on or before February 1, 


reach the 
New 
Each 


composition should bear a pseudonym, and 


should 


1920. 


be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing 
on the face the pseudonym, and containing 
the name, age, and address of the sender, 
and a brief biographical note telling where 
and with whom he or she has studied, and 
other details. Unsuccessful manuscripts 
will be returned, and the scholarship will not 
be awarded if no work is deemed worthy of 
the prize. 


Eric Delamarter, the assistant conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, offers 
a prize for an organ sonata by an American 
composer, the work to occupy not more than 
twenty minutes in performance. The contest 
will end December 1, and manuscripts should 
be addressed to Mr. Delamarter at 126 Chest- 


nut street, Chicago. 

The Henry S. Wellcome prizes — a gold 
medal and $300, and a silver medal and $200 

are awarded annually by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. The 
competition is open to all medical officers and 
former medical officers of the Army, Navy, 
Public Health Organized Militia, 
U. S. Volunteers, and of the Reserves of the 
United States, and the subjects prescribed 
for 1919 are, for the first prize : “ The Func- 
Medical Surgical Consulting 
Staffs Determined by the Experiences of the 
Late War,” and for the second prize: “ The 
Relation of Defective Mental and Nervous 
State to Military Efficiency.” Each com- 
petitor must furnish five copies of his essay, 
which must not be signed by his true name, 
but by a pen name or distinctive device, and 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
with the fictitious 
name or device assumed, and enclosing the 


Service, 


tion of and 


marked on the outside 


true 
contain not 


name, title, and address. Essays must 
fewer than 5,000 or more than 
20,000 words, exclusive of tables, and must 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Military Surgeons of the United 
States, Army Medical Museum, Washington, 
D. C., to arrive at a date not later than | 

uary 1, 1920. Announcement of the prize 
winners will be made in a subsequent issue 
of the Military Surgeon, and the winning es- 
says will become the property of the Associa- 
tion, and will be published in the magazine. 
The “ first 


Jan- 


writers of the essays receiving 





’ 


honorable mention” will be awarded life 
membership in the Association. 


The Etude ( Philadelphia ) offers prizes of 
$10, $5, and a subscription to the Etude for 
the best letters on “How I Collect My 
Bills.” 


For patriotic purposes, Lloyd Chaplin Eddy, 
10w in the navy transport service, offers a 
prize of ten dollars for the best short his- 
torical play of a few characters, for school 
children, etc., entitled, “ America, Our Home.” 
Manuscripts should be sent to Mr. Eddy, 'n 
care of the editor of THe Writer, by No- 
vember 15. The winning play will become 
the property of Mr. Eddy, and all rights will 
be reserved by him. Unsuccessful manu- 
scripts will be returned, if return postage is 
sent. 


For the single new word which will best 
denote the United States and all parts of 
Britannia—a word that will embrace all 
the English-speaking peoples of the earth — 
the World Trade Club, 681 Market street, 
San Francisco, will pay $1,000. The con- 
test will close May 15, 1920. “ Brit-Am,” 
“Ambria,” “ Ambrittica,” “Br-Am,” “Sam- 
3ull,” are some words so far suggested. 


To vary the plan of offering prizes for the 
best manuscripts submitted, Herbert Jenkins, 
the London publisher, has devised a new 
scheme by which he will “crown” with a 
special gratuity of £100 the best reputed story 
published by him in 1920. This will be in ad- 
dition to the royalty he pays the author, and 
the judges will be the literary editors of five 
London papers, who will select three novels 
each from Mr. Jenkins’s list. The first on 
each list will be awarded three marks, the sec- 
ond two, and the third one. If two or more 
books “tie,” the judges will have to decide. 
Novelists will not be allowed to compete un- 
der a pseudonym. 


The National Arts Club prize of $250 for 
the two best poems read before the Society 
during the season of 1918-1919 has been di- 
vided between David Morton, of New York, 
for his poem, “Wooden Ships,” and Mrs 
Marguerite Wilkinson, for her poem, “ Blue- 
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stone.” “Wooden Ships” has been pub- 
lished in the Bookman, but “ Bluestone” has 
not yet been printed. 


Ernest Bloch, of New York, a Swiss com- 
poser, won the prize of $1,000 offered by Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, Mass., for the 
best sonata for viola and piano. The judges 
spent two days arguing before deciding not 
to award the prize to Miss Rebecca Clarke, 
an English violinist and the composer of 
“Morpheus,” brought out in New 
York under the name, “ Anthony Trent.” 


1918 in 


The three grand prizes offered by. the New 
York Herald in its amateur photographic con- 
test for 1919 — cameras valued at $250, $100, 
and $50 — have been awarded to Myers R. 
Jones, 274 Henry street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Marion V. Allieu, Derby, Conn., and R. B. 


M. Taylor, 39 Elizabeth street, Newark, N. J. 


Prize offers still open : — 
Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 
$8,500, for the best American 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
of Journalism, best history of the services 
American public by the 
example of a _ reporter’s 
July Writer. 


1919, amounting to 


novel, biography, 


School 
American 
work 


rendered to the 
the best 
luring the year. Particulars in 
Prizes of $75, $50, and $25 offered by the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company for the best 
Sunday School class life for the 
Companion, and’ What to Do, 
Particulars in September WRITER. 
Culture ( New 


press, and 


stories of 
Boys’ World, the 
Girls’ submitted by 
November 10. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
Particulars in 


Physical 


received before October 1, 1920. 
August WRITER. 

$1,000, $600, and 
Union 
manuscripts on 
December 1, 1919. 


$400 offered by the 
( Philadelphia ) for 
subjects 


Prizes of 
American Sunday-School 
the best book 
offered before 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, $100, and four of $50 each of- 
fered by the True Story Magazine for the best 
stories from real life, submitted by January 1, 
May WRITER. 
Association 


specified 
Particulars in 


1920. 
Particulars in 
Historical prize of $250 for 
American 


1920. 


American 


he best essay on military history sub- 
mitted before July 1, 
WRITER. 

Prize of £250 offered by T. Werner Laurie, L: 


for a humorous novel submitted by October 31, 


Particuiars in September 


mdon, 
1919. 
Particulars in September WRi7ver. 

tioo for the 


work of 


poetry, 


Hawthornden prize of best 


laginative literature in English prose or 
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published during the previous twelve months. Par 
ticulars in September Watrrer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song. 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $25 for the best patriotic song written by a 
federated clubwoman composer in the state of New 
York, received before October 15, by Mrs. Eu- 
gene J. Grant, 379 Washington avenue, Brooklyn 
Particulars in August WRITER. 

Prizes of $500, $250, and $100 in a Religious Drama 
contest, conducted by the Drama League of America, 
306 Riggs Building, Washington. Contest to close 
December 1. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, for a cantata suitable for women’s 
chorus, to be submitted by November r. 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize of 


Particu 


$500 for a musical comedy, offered by 
Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Theatre, Bos- 
ton. Particulars in July Writer. 

Five hundred dollars in 178 prizes offered by the 
Special Campaign Committee of “ The Fatherless 
Children of France ” ( 410 S. Michigan ave., Chicago ) 
for true stories of Overseas Experiences telling of 
friendships between French children and 
soldiers. Particulars in August WrirTer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best the economic field submitted 
Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States: 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in 


, 


American 


studies in 
before June 1, 1920. 


Theory and in Practice,” of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. 
petition to close December 31, 1920. 
July Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Tue 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on “ Spiritual Regenera- 
tion,” offered by the University of St. 
Scotland, submitted before March 1, 1920 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 19018 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry (Chicago), as a 


Com- 
Particulars in 


Particulars in 


Andrew's, 
Particu- 


mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
March Writer 


the best photo 


of such a reward. Particulars in 
Two five dollars for 

graphs Physica! 

and two prizes of $100 for the best photographs pub 

lished each six months, 

ture, New York. 


prizes of 
published in Culture each month 
offered by Phvsical Cu 
Particulars in May Writer 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published @uch day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 
dollars and one dollar offered 
Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
written by Camp Fire girls. 
November WRITER. 


Prizes of two 
monthly by 
poems, and _ essays, 
Particulars in 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 


—_ > — 


WRITERS OF THE DAY, 


“ The 
Black 


raised hogs, 


William David Ball, whose story, 
Galloway Loop,” was printed in the 
Cat for August, 
written publicity for a big university, spun 
strings for musical instruments, taught 
school, run the “flu” ambulance, and cleared 
sage brush on the plains of Idaho. Just now 
he is managing a big apple orchard near Ros- 
well, New Mexico. Mr. Ball's first story was 
printed in the Railroad Man’s Magazine in 
April, 1910, and since ihen, while he has 
farmed most of the time, he has always had 
the ‘ buzzing in his bonnet and 
spasmodically goading him into more or less 
coherent writing. Next spring he hopes to 
get back definitely and for good into the 
writing game. He has had stories published 
in Every Week (defunct ), Farm and Fire- 
side, Adventure, McCail’s, the Black Cat, and 
the Detective Story Magazine. Mr. Ball 
wrote “ The Galloway Loop” in two days, an 


says he has 


‘writing bee” 


unusually short time for him, as most of his 
stories take a month in the making, although 
he may work at four or five stories within 
that month. He three drafts of a 
story, as a rule, writing and rewriting, and 
then the final copy. 


makes 


Leonora Speyer (Lady Speyer), who 
wrote the poem, “Summer Sorrow,” in the 
August Century, is an American by birth, 
having been born in Washington, D. C., but 
has lived abroad since her marriage, return- 
Lady 


Speyer, who was Leonora von Stooch before 


ing to this country four years ago. 


her marriage, as a girl was a professional 








violinist, appearing with the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra under Nikisch and the New 
York symphony orchestra under Anton Seidl. 
She has been writing for about two years, 
and says that it is the most absorbing thing 
in her life — after her husband and four big 
happy girls. Her first poem was published 
in Scribner's, and she has had poems in the 
Century, the Nation, the Dial, the Bellman 
( defunct ), the Bookman, and Contemporary 
Verse ; and stories and little articles on 
musical and dramatic subjects in the Strat- 
ford Magazine, McCall's, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


i senilitinlinaictadimmnaia 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Se 
Dramatic Tecunigue. By George Pierce Baker, 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 531 pp. Cloth. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
fllin Company. 1919. 
Professor Baker, the author of “The 


Principles of Argumentation,” the best book 
on the subject ever published, now Professor 
of Dramatic Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and for many years head of The 47 
Workshop at Harvard, where the art of 
playwriting is taught in actual practice, has 
now brought out what is sure to be regarded 
as the standard book on dramatic technique, 
because it is thorough and complete ; prac- 
tical rather than theoretical ; characterized 
by clear common sense ; based on the ex- 
perience of many years of study, instruction, 
and practice; and so written that it illu- 
minates the whole subject of dramatic tech- 
nique for the would-be dramatist. The 
scope of the work is indicated by the chap- 
ter headings : Technique in Drama: What 
It Is ; The Drama as an Independent Art ; 
The Essentials of Drama, What Is Action ? ; 
From Subject to Plot: Ciearing the Way ; 
Clearness Through Wise Selection ; Propor- 
tioning the Materials : Number and Length 
of Acts; Arranging Material: Clearness, 
Emphasis, Movement; Characterization ; 
Dialogue ; Making a Scenario ; The Drama- 
tist and His Public. No student of the art 
of playwriting can afford not to own the 
book. 

CERVANTES. ty Rudolph Schevili, 

Spanish, University of California. 

{ Literature Series. 388 pp. Cloth. 

Duffield & Co. 1919. 

The charm of “Don Quixote,” recognized 
for three hundred years, is as great now as 
when the work was new, and this book about 
the classic and its author will be welcomed 
by a wide circle of readers. The volume 
tells in an interesting the picturesque 


Professor of 
Master Spirits 
New York: 


way 
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story of Cervantes’ romantic life, and gives 
an estimate of his various works, of whica, 
as Professor Schevill says, “Don Quixote” 
is by no means the only one of merit, al- 
though “Don Quixote,” he says, “has _ be- 
come a part of the literary conscience of the 
world, and, therefore, possesses the rare 
fame of being known, at least by name, to 
countless persons who have not had the leis- 
ure to peruse it.” 


ANATOLE France. By JFewis Piaget Shanks. 241 
pp. Cloth. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. 1919. 

This scholarly biography of the famous 


French author, by Lewis Piaget Shanks, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and Liter- 
atures in the University of Wisconsin, and 
the essayist of the Dial and the Sewanee Re- 
view, has been well described as “a living 
portrait of the man, an estimate, made with 
a fine sense of dramatic values, of the forty 
years of Anatole France’s literary activity, 
and a critical study, with ample quotations, 
of the forty volumes written during this 
period.” The book is an admirable example 
of sympathetic appreciation. 


READING THE Bisre. By William Lyon Phelps. 131 


pp. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1919. 
Eminently readable is Professor Phelps’s 


book, “ Reading the Bible,’ which is made up 
of three lectures on the subjects, Reading 
the Bible, The Short Stories of the Bible, and 
Saint Paul as a Letter Writer, delivered at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in February 
of this year. Professor Phelps’s treatment 
of the subject, while severent, of course, is 
neither theological nor devotional. He con- 
siders the Bible as a part of literature, and 
discusses it purely from a literary point of 
view. In speaking of the size of the vocabu- 
lary in the Authorized Version, he quotes 
Professor Cook of Yale as saying : “1 com- 
pute the number of words in the Authorized 
Version to be 6,568. If to these were added 
the inflected forms of nouns, pronouns, or 
verbs, the total would be 9,884." Re- 
calling that a prize offered by a newspaper 
for the best answer to the question, “ Which 
is the Finest Short Story Ever Written ?” 
was awarded to a writer who voted for the 
story of the woman taken in sin, Professor 
Phelps says he finds that this tale, as told in 
the Gospel by John, contains two hundred 
and five words. 

AMERICA’S MUNITIONS, 1917-1018. 


: Report of Benedict 
Crowell, Assistant 


Secretary of War and Director 


of Munitions. 592 pp. Cloth. Washington : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1919. 
Unlike most Government documents, this 


report of the Director of Munitions is a book 


of fascinating interest. It tells in a lively 
and entertaining way of the immense work 
done in this country in the production of 
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munitions during the war, covering every 
phase of the war mobilization ot materials, 
not only the production of guns and ammu- 
nition and other articles commonly recog- 
nized as munitions, but every other sort ot 
production in this country for war: air- 
planes, balloons, and aviation equipment, tonic 
gases, gas masks, engineering inventions and 
other supplies, building construction tor the 
war, army food, clothing, general quarter- 
master supplies and activities, and the pro- 
duction of equipment for signalling and com- 
munication in France. 
Hanxpsoox oF War Facts Axp DPeact 
Arthur L. Frothingham. 253 pp 
York : National Security League, 19 
street. 1919. 
This fourth 
rity League’s 


ProsLewMs By 
Pape New 
West 44th 


National Secu- 
war for 


edition of the 
handbook of the 


readers, speakers, and teachers, now in its 


2ssth thousand, will be circulated by the 
League free of charge while the present issue 
lasts, to League members, libraries, teachers, 
and students 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review 
books about authors, authorship, language. 
erary topics or any books that would | 
value in a writer's library, such as 
ence, history, biography, or travel 
space in the magazine ior the review 
poetry, etc. All books received will 
edged under this heading. Selections wil 
for review in the interest of Tue Writer's readers.] 
Poems By M. E. 


PAVEMENT. = 
York : J imes r. 


New 


Tue Grass 
Buhler. 1 
White & Co. 

Reep Voices. By James B. Kenyon. 122 
James T. White & Co. 1917. 

Tae Peace oF Roarinc River. By George van 
Schaick. With illustrations by W. H. V._ Koerner. 
313. pp. Cloth. foston * Small, Maynard, & Co. 
1918. 

Tur 
Illustrated. 
and Publishing 


N THE 
2 pp Cloth 


1918. 


Le Moine. 212 pp. 
Printing 


SacriFice. By Weston J 
Cloth, New Orleans: Cox 
Company, Inc. 1919 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tae Wautrer.] 


Tue Case or Fiction. By a well known novelist 
Harper's Magazine for September. 

THe Return TO READING. 
Bookman for September. 
TRANSLATING LITERATURE 
Bennett. Bookman for September 

Tue Expanpep INTEREST IN 
Josephine Burr. Bookman’ for September 

Current Taste rn Fiction: A Quarterty Sur 
vey. John Walcott. tookman for September. 
Jane Austen. Frank Swinnerton fookman for 
September. 

FitminG GREAT 
for September. 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


Into LiFe. Arnold 


Poerry. Amelia 


Fiction, Allan Dwan 


Edith 
September. 
ARTIST OF THE 
Tohnston, 


ANNE Wyatt. 
Review for 


THE 


WHITMAN AND 

North 
TaLFouRD — 
With portraits. 
September. 


GILCHRIST. 
American 
BROWNINGS. 
Eliza L. Scribner's for 


fue Kise or THE Penny Press. James Melvin 


Lee. Pep for September. 
\ Few Favcvacies OF THE 
Allerton Parker. 


September. 


Fitms. Illustrated. 


Robert Arts and Decoration for 


THe Devetorpinc oF ADVERTISING Art. 
trated. Arts and Decoration for September. 
THe Art or Typocrapuy. Illustrated. Arts and 
for September. 


ENTERS THE 


Decoration 
Tue Nove ist Aristocracy oF Ler- 
rers. Current Opinion for September. 


THe CenTenary OF Herman Metvitre. Current 
Opinion for September, 
CyRANno 


Review for 


THe Metreoric GENIUS OF SAVINIEN DE 


BERGERAC Mme. Jane Rouira. English 

September. 

War Poets. 
Review for 

BATTLEFIELD, F, 


lard. Quill for July. 


SOME oF Our YouNG 


Wynne 


STYLISTS OF THE 


Margaret 
September. 


Bul- 


Nevinson. English 


Lauriston 
Tue Rerortrer as a Strory-Tetrer. H. F. Har 
rington. Quill for July. 

Haven 
Stationer for 


American Copyricur Law. 
Bookseller, 


September I. 


Our George 


Putnam. Newsdealer, and 
Zone Law. Senator 
Newsdealer, and Sta- 


DANGERS OF THE PosTAI 
Bookseller, 


September 1. 


THE 
Arthur Capper. 
tioner for 
Taytor, Lone Heap oF tHE Bosron 


With portrait. 


(C,ENERAI 


GLOBE Morgan. Fourth Es- 


James 


tate for August 23. 
Ortren a “ Missep Linx.’ 


Fourth 


HyYPHEN Arthur Pem- 


berton. Estate for 


August 23. 


Press AGENTING aS A Business. Frances Parrott. 


Fourth 


Estate for August 23. 

Write “Kip” Tatres. Isabelle 

Fourth Estate for August 3p. 
Women Writers. a 
(Sunday Editor, Dayton, O., 

Estate for September 6. 

A STEREOTYPER 


Grown-Ups Can't 
Freeland. 
RULES FOR 


Virginia 
SAFE 
Mathews 
Fourth 
How 
( Judd 


tember 6. 


Journal ). 


Became Poet anp Humorist 


Mortimer Lewis). Fourth Estate for Sep- 
f 

Datty JOURNALIST IN THE GRANITE STATE. 
Kibbee. Fourth Estate for September 13. 
“THe STARS AND Stripes” 


Upon Beinc 


George 


ITSELF 
Digest for 


ACCOUNTS FOR 


Havtep Down. Literary 


August 23. 


PLIGHT OF THE YounGer fBritisH Nove ist. 


Literary Digest for August 30. 


. . 
PAYING THE Port anpd THE P1PER. Musical 


Courier for 
FuTURE 


September 1. 


EXTINCTION oF 


Yippisa Literature. 


Literary Digest for September 13. 


— + 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Because of the demands of the printers ot 
New York, who are threatening to strike Oc- 
tober 1, the periodical publishers of New York 








City, at a meeting held September 15, with 
152 New York periodicals represented, agreed 
that, unless the unwarranted and unfair de- 
mands made on them by the radical labor 
leaders of the New York local unions were 
withdrawn, they would suspend publication 
until such time as the industry could be 
stabilized. Two publishers of publications of 
national circulation, now published in New 
York, announced at the meeting their inten- 
tion to sell out their real estate in New York 
City, and secure property outside of New 
York, so that they might be free from the 
radicalism of local labor unions. The pub- 
lishers of another periodical of more than a 
million circulation announced that they will 


move their entire plant to a Western city 


rather than submit to demands which will 
practically destroy their business. The an- 
nouncement of the New York Publishers’ 
Association, stating these facts, closes with 


the statement: “We hope that these steps 
will not be necessary.” Ninety per cent. of 
the magazines published in the United States 


are printed in New York City. 


Edward W. Bok announces his resignation 
as editor of the 
take effect January 1. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, to 
H. O. Davis, of Los 
Angeles, who has been managing editor for 
the last six months, will succeed him. Mr. 
Bok, who has been editor of the magazine 
for thirty years, says that now he is going 
to play. He “I’m going to do some 
special writing, travel, and devote myself to 
my wife and our two big sons.” 


says : 


A meeting of the British Empire Press 
Union in Canada in September, 1920, will be 
followed by a meeting of the Press Congress 
of the World at Sydney, Australia, beginning 
October 15, 1920, at which newspaper men 
from nearly every country in the world are 
expected to be present. Dr. Walter Williams, 
of the University of Missouri, is president 
of the congress. 


Georgia authors are to have their memory 
kept green by a grove of trees to be planted 
in Piedmont Park, Atlanta, by the Atlanta 
Writers’ Club. The first tree to be planted 


will be in memory of Jacques Futrelle, who 
went down on the Titanic. 
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Miss Margaret Widdemer and_ Robert 
Haven Schauffler were married August 28 at 
Lake Sunapee, Mrs. 
Schauffler will 


New Hampshire. 


continue to write under her 


maiden name. 

John Kendrick Bangs, who is a resident of 
Ogunquit, Maine, is a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for congressman from 
the First Maine district. 

A Playwrights’ Protective Association has 
been formed in New York, and has elected 
Otto Harbach president ; Owen Davis, secre- 
tary, and Silvio Hein, 
writers will be eligible for membership. 


treasurer. Scenario 


London literary gossip has it that all the 


new highbrow poets and essayists are to be 
gathered together in a new “colyum” in a 
daily paper of large circulation by Viola 
Meynell. Among the literary lions also cap- 
tured for this “colyum” will be Siegfried 


Sassoon, Walter de la Mare, Robert Nicho!s 
Frank Swinnerton, and Alec Waugh. 
Edward S. Martin, who is writing 


raphy of Joseph H. Choate, would like to 


have letters or information which will be 
helpful to him sent to him in care of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Edward Hutton, whose address is Duke's 
Hotel, 35 St. James's place, S. W. 1., London, 


asks readers generally to help complete a 
bibliography he is making of “ Desert Island’ 
novels and stories. He wants to include any 
book that with Crusoe 
an island, in any language 
The Roosevelt Permanent Memorial 
National Committee is compiling a. memorial 
book of Roosevelt anecdotes, and asks for 
voluntary contributions of brief characteris- 
tic stories of Roosevelt, to be sent to Hamlin 
Garland, at the headquarters of the Commit- 
tee, Room 291, 1 Madison avenue, New York 


“A Golden Age of Authors,” by William 
Webster Ellsworth ( Houghton Mifflin Com- 


deals adventures on 


pany ), gives the literary recollections of Mr. 
Ellsworth, who for nearly forty years was 
connected with the Century Company, part 


of the time as its president. 

“The Life of Arthur Hugh Clough,” by 
James I. Osbourne, js published -by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


' 
the 
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“Dante Alighieri : A Biographical Study,” 
by Charles Allen Dinsmore, is published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The second volume of “A History of the 
French Novel,” by George Saintsbury ( Mac- 
millan Company ), covers the period from 
1800 to 1900. 

“A Short History of French Literature,” 
by William Henry Hudson, late staff lecturer 
in literature to the University Extension 
Board, University of London, with a memoir 
of the author by A. A. Jack, professor of 
English Literature at the University of 
Aberdeen, is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

“The Biography of Gecrge Meredith,” by 
S. M. Ellis, announced by Grant Richards 
(London ), has been suppressed. The fol- 
lowing statement has been issued by the an- 
thor and the publisher : “Mr. Ellis’s book, 
‘George Meredith : His Life and Friends in 
His Work,’ is withdrawn from 
circulation ; the author and his publisher ex- 
their regret to the the 

Meredith copyrights for the unau- 
thorized use of copyright material from the 
works and letters of Mr. Meredith. 


thor 


Relation to 
press owners of 
(seorge 


The au- 
regrets implications in the book 
concerning Mr. Mereditn’s hfe, which are not 
in accordance with the facts.” 

“A Book about the English Bible,” by 
Josiah H. Penniman, professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 

“ Model English,” by Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J., professor of Engiish at Holy Cross Col- 
lege, is published by Allyn & Bacon 
ton ). 

“The American Literary Year Book, 
1919,” edited by Hamilton Traub, is published 
by Paul Traub at Henning, Minnesota. 
Novelists,” by R. Brimley 
(Charles Scribners Sons ), covers 
the century from 1778 to 1876, from the pub- 
lication of “ Evelina ° 


“ss 
aisoO 


( Bos- 


“The Women 
Johnson 


to “Daniel Deronda.” 

“Old and New Masters,” a volume of liter- 
ary criticism by Robert Lynd, literary editor 
of the London Daily News and middle writer 
on the New Statesman, is published by T. 
Fisher Unwin ( London ). 


“Words and Sentenes,” by Dr. H. S. V. 
Jones, of the University of Illinois, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Writers’ Cramp and 
Allied Affections : Their Treatment by Mas- 
sage and Kinesitherapy,” by Douglas Graham, 
M.D., is published by E. G. Swift ( Detroit ). 

The new publishing house of Scott & 
Seltzer, with offices at 5 West Fiftieth street, 
New York, has for its working partners 
Temple Scott and Thomas Seltzer. Mr. 
Scott was for some years the manager of 
srentano’s. Mr. Seltzer was associated with 
the firm of Boni & Liveright as managing 
and treasurer. The 
new firm says its aim wii! be “to give sym- 
the younger men and 
women who are seeing new visions and who 
know reveal them in high literary 
form, whether in fiction or other works.” 


editor, vice-president 


pathetic publicity to 


how to 


P. B. M. Allan, who before the war was 
Reader in the firm of Smith, Elder, & Co., 
whose purchased about two 
years ago by John Murray, has now set up 
on his own account as a publisher, in Quality 
Court, Chancery Lane, London. Mr. Allan 
has for his Reader K. N. Colville, formerly 
English literature at 
Kingston, Canada. 


business was 


assistant professor of 
Queen’s University, 
Vorwaerts, the Socialist paper of Berlin, 
that Maxim Gorky has been captured 
and shot by Lettish troops. 


Says 
Last November 
we were told that Gorky had become con- 
verted to Bolshevism and had accepted from 
Lunasharsky, the “ people’s commissioner for 
public enlightenment,’ a commission to edit 
the literature of all 
nations in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, in 2,000 volumes. 


an anthology of 


Hadwin Houghton, who was married in 
April of last year to Miss Carolyn Wells, 
died in New York August 26. 

Horace Traubel died at Bon Echo, Ontario, 
a colony for devotees of Walt Whitman, 
September 8, aged sixty years. 

Leonid Andreeff, the Russian author of the 
Maxim Gorky school, died recently in Fin- 
land. 


Gunton died in New 


York September 11, aged seventy-four. 


Professor George 





